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Though Boulangism ended as a farce, it had been a force. It
brought the whole parliamentary regime into the most danger-
ous crisis it had known since its creation: and the regime, it
was clear, had done much to bring itself into this danger. Its
real strength in 1889 was the diversity of its opponents and the
weakness of the one man who had become a focal point for
them all. Indeed the General had unwittingly done a great
service to the parliamentarians. Not only had he shaken them
out of their self-seeking complacency. By enlisting all their
opponents behind so bogus a hero and so fraudulent a cause,
he had concentrated them for political execution. They had
been gathered up into a common ignominy and despair. It
was not the Republic that he killed in 1889. It was the Mon-
archy and the Empire which he killed in 1891, as well as him-
self. Public opinion, too, had been shaken by the easy approach
to an irresponsible dictatorship and perhaps a second Sedan.
The tinsel of Bonapartism was tarnished, and plain, dull,
civilian Marianne was hailed again with a certain relief. It was
even fortunate for the Republicans that the Paris Exhibition
of 1888 and the centenary of the great Revolution in 1889 gave
them the chance to provide a timely counter-attraction and a
convenient distraction.
But the problem of an Army which might produce a Caesar
remained unsolved. The real paralysis of government on the
night of the Paris election had been due to the virtual certainty
that the Army of the Republic could not be counted upon to
oppose the popular military hero. The parliamentary politi-
cians, ever jealous of a rival power within the State challenging
'the Republic one and indivisible5, had learnt that it was well
to keep generals unpopular, and thoroughly divorced from
Radical reputations which might put demagogic ideas into
tional law of 30 November 1875. For the laws repealing these former
procedures, which were passed in February and July 1889, see
Duguit, Monnier and Bonnard: op. cit, pp. 344 and 349. It was this
rule which made it possible in 1871 for Thiers to be elected in twenty-
six different constituencies and Gambetta in nine. As a kind of popu-
lar plebiscite it had been useful then: it had become obviously danger-
ous to a parliamentary Republic such as that of 1889.